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ABSTRACT 

Data from 33 teachers, responding on 12 semantic 
differential scales to 80 speech samples from 16 different kinds of 
children, were collected in a study of teacher evaluation of 
children’s speech as related to race, sex, social status of the 
child, and topic of discourse, as well as to teacher race. A factor 
analysis was accomplished by use of a form of inverted matrix factor 
analysis. On the basis of this study it can be concluded that 
teachers can be grouped into four types on the basis of their 
attitudinal responses to children’s speech. The types are found 
divided, both between and within type, roughly along lines of teacher 
race. Pronounciatn on deviations and pausal phenomena are correlatives 
of the subjective ratings for all teacher types, but teacher types 
differ roughly along lines of race, in the correlations between 
subjective judgments and qualitative versus quantitative variables in 
the children’s speech. This suggests that we could serve the future 
teachers in our schools best by making clear to them their own 
a ttitudes--toward the students in the inner-city or rural school, and 
toward the language these students are likely to be using. [Not 
available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original 
document. + (JM) 



;u.s. DfPARiMEHi OF HEAIIH EDUCAiiOH & weieare'^^ACHER DIFFBH3*iI)ES li: ATTITCDES TOWARD CHILDRarI»S 
OffiCE Of EDUCAIIOR SPEECH CmiRACTERISTICS 

mis OOCUMERl HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACllY AS RECEIVED FROM IHE , 

PERSON OR ORCANIZAIION 0RI6INA1IN6 11. POINIS Of VIEW OR OPINIONS itlX-a O • i^aTeiTlOre * 

SIAIED 00 NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OffICE OF EDUCMION 

POSITION OR POLICY. a « 4.’ x • x • x. • • • 4 j 

As tne tuo previous reports in this series indicated, \je nave evidence 



that teachers can provide reliable evaluations ot cl\ildren*s speech* However, 
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when the data for the northern saj.ple had been analyzed, we noticed that 
each individual teacher tended to vary substantially in her actual ratings 
of tne children* That is, while the overall analysis, 'divided only by 
teacher race, revealed a general picture of a ttJO-dir..ensional judgmental 
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model, the individual teacher differences were left unexplained and uninter- 
preted* With this in mind, a further analysis of the data for the nortiiem 
teachers x-jas undertaken* (Ho analysis of the tjpe reported here has been 
perforiiied for the soutliem teacher data*) 

The q)ecific aim of the present phase of tlie investigation was to ferret 
out a picture of tlie individual teacher differences. Stated in question form, 
the problem x^as ; (1) to xrhat extent could the teachers be grouped together in 

terms of comitionalitj in their atbitudinal responses? Put anctiier way, this 
question asks xihetlier underlying tne gross picture provided in the earlier 
analysis there mi^ht be a more detailed and accurate picture of tlie sp ecific 
t^pes of teachers as defined by the commonality of their lating behavior* 
Additionally, if groups or t^pes of teachers could be defined or isolated, (2) 
to what extent could they be contrasted and conpared in terms of . teacher 
characteristics, child characteidstics, rating scale characteristics, and 
selected characteristics of the qi eech sarnples themselves? 

As X'Tas explained in the first paper of this series, the for the 
teaciier attitude study consisted of tlie responses of 3ij. teachers to 80 stimulus 
tapes of cldldren's speech on a set of 22 semantic differential scales* For 
tlie present analysis, these data were refined in the iollowing ways One 

teacher x^as dropped from tlie analysis, because she did not fit into either of 

* Psqper presented at American Educational Research Association Convention 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, March 6, 1^70 







the txTo races involved in the coiigparison. In exaranin^ the tx-ro factor arrays • 
gelded by the first study, it was discovered that the to diiuensions x^liich 
emerged from this study xiere made up of 12 scales. Because these 12 scales 
X' 7 ere apparent]^?' the most salient for the teachers in responding to the 
children's speech, it x^as decided to use only tiiis group in the present 
study. The data for the analysis consisted, then, of three dimensions j 
33 teachers 3 responding on 12 scales , to 60 speech samples^ from 16 different 
types of children . (These l6 child types are made up of all possible 
combinations of child race, sex, social status, and topic of discoxirse.) 

Tvio separate analyses xiere performed using thes‘ data* The first of these 
was a factor anal;, sis designed to group the teachers on the basis of their 
responses to the l6 different types of children on the 12 semantic differential 
scales. The second analysis was designed to provide the intercorrela tions 
betx^8en the teachers* subjective responses on the semantic difierential 
scales and selected objective characteristics of the children's speech. 

The factor analysis was acco-nplislied by use of a form of inverted matrix 
factor analysis, related to Stephenson's Q-analysis, ''’he analysis yielded 
foxir factors, v 7 hich are saoi'jn in Table 1. Tliis table contains a listing 
of the teachers by identification number, arranged according to the types, 
or factors, into X'jxU.ch tiie teachers can be divided. The letter to the right 
of each teacher identification denotes the race of that teacher. The loading 
of each teacher on each factor is presented in the four colxiiiins headed 1«1;« 

Thus in reading the table, it can be seen that teacher nximber 26, who is wiiite, 
is a part of Factor 1* Her loading on the factor is -.717» As Table 1 shows, 
the foxor factors are bi-polar, and the bi -polarity is c3,osely related to 
teacher race, except in the first factor, x^here all the teachers are Wxiite. 

Befox^e proceeding further with the discussion oi the factor analysis, 
two words of caution are in order. First, it siiould be noted that among the 
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tsachers who make up an |7 factor, tuere appear to be dilferences in the 

degree of their "belonging” to the factor. For exaii^le, teacher 26 is clearly 
a part of Factor 1, as her loading, here is substantial, and is also much 
higher than her loading on any other factor. Teacher 10, however, has a very 
loT'j loading on Factor 1 , as she does on all factors. It might be said that 



she is not really a substantial part of any factor. Teacher 9, on the other 
hand, has a reasonably high load-in^, on Factor 1, but loads almoso as high on 
Factor 3* It might be said tnat sne is almost as much like the tjpe 3 teachers 



as Siie is like tne type 1 teachers. Altnougn these teachers and others lo.ke 
them could have been eliminated from trie analysis, they were not, because a 
weighting procedure in tne coirputer program assiireo. u.ia.t no entire teacher type 
would be described in terms cf the behavior of these factorally' coriplex teachers. 



Hoirever, because the con 5 )lexity does exist, it will be well to bear in mind the 
follOT'jing reminder* The remarks which T-?ill be made in this paper concerning 
the behavior of any teacher type cannot and should not be taken as descriptions 
of teachers as a whole, or of any individual teacher. The teacher types 
discussed in this study are, to that extent, abstractions. The second word of 
caution reli tes to tlie discussion of teacher race in the study • As a brief 
examination of Table 1 shows, the teacher tj^pes are divided roughly^ along 
lines of teacher race, but it siiould be noted that all tne types except type 1 
are racially mixed. Thus the use of the qualifier "roughly". 

With these cautions in i-ind, we can noij examine more closely the results 
of the factor analysis. It is evident that the first major question of the 
study**~can teachers be grouped on the basis of their rating behavior^-'can be 
ansxrered in the affirmative. That is, the teachers* responses were neither 
totally idiosyncratic, as would have been indicated by a large number of 
factors, each composed of one or two teachers 5 nor were the responses totally 
global, as would have been indicated had most of the teachers fallen into one 
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lar^ie factor^? lie can, then, turn to the second question — to xj-hat extent 
can the types of teachers found be cor-ipared and contrasted in terms of teacher 
clriaracteri sties, child characteristics, rating scale cnaracteristics, and 
characteristics of the speech saiiples themselves? The factor analysis program 
employed in the study provided a breakdoxm of the rating behavior of ea,ch 
teacher type, xfliioh makes the ansT'rers to tixis question readily available# 

First, how do the types differ in terms of the teachers foxmd in each 
type? Although the teachers in the study differed in terms of their degree 
of teaching experience, their length of time spent in inner-city schools, the 
o 3 q)e of training they had, and such other factors as sex, religion, and marital 
status, the one teacher characteristic wldch serves to differentiate the types 
in any way is teacher race# For tj'pe 1, the teachers are all white, and in 
the other types ^ the bi-polarity of the factor tends to split the type along 
lines of teacher race. As Table 1 shows j type 2 was split with the positive 

loading segment being all white and the negative segment being predoininantly 
black— only tx-70 xniite teachers were in this negative segment. Examination of 
the backgrounds of the teachers foxmd in this type revealedl that the two 
white teachers grouped in the negative segment with the five black teachers 
were 'the only two white tea.chers in the saiiple who indicated having had ex- 
periences xd-th inner-city ciiildren outside the school, iiegretably/.no sxich 
explanation exists for the racial mix in anj=" of the other type splits. Tyoe 
for exaiiTple, has foxir wiiite teachers loading positively and three black and 
one wliite teachers loading negatively. There does not appear to be anytliing 
in the information we have about that one white teacher xfhich would e:q)3ain 
xjhy she behaved like those three black teachers. The same applies to the 
teachers in type 1|. However, there are a nxxmber of reasons for expecting 
teacher race to influence the subjective responses a teacher might have to 
children's language, host black teachers have undoubtedly had more contact 
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mth, and even r.ore experience with, standard iSnglisji than most widte teachers 
have had with black’ speech patterns#. One would expect the black teachers, 
then, to be more sensitive to the details of the .speech of both white and 
black children, and the white teachers to respond to the speech of the b3aek 
chilren on a fairly gross level, not being sensitive to the aibtle details of 
the dialect# It isalso likely that black teachers id.ght be more Trilling to 
recognize a black child as high status than the xrhite teachers in this study* 
Since tiie x*]hite teachers are likely to have had most of their contacts with 
black speech in the schools, and since these teachers x-TOx'-k in inner «city, 
often economicallj’’ deprived school areas, they are likely to associate sounding 
bit ck with sounding low status* The black teachers, in contrast, are more 
lil^ely to have had eXi:>erience with middle-class blacks, and are not so likely 
to associate race and social status in this way* 

A second area of type contrast is that of teachers* ratings of different 
types of children on the semantic differential scales. The only scale x-fhich 
stood out in type contrasts x/as the pronunciation standardness scale, wliich 
served to differentiate between the positive and negative loading segments of 
each tj’pe. That is, where the positive loading segment of a type tended to 
rate most children loxf on tliis scale, the negative loading segment xrould tend 
to rate them high, or vice versa. The various types of teachers also differ 
in the accuracj?- of their jixdgments on the scales— that is, in the degree to 
wiiich these judgments conf'orm to objective measures of the children* s per- 
foriiiance* The most accurate ratings of the child types x^ere those of t,7pe 
2 teachers, both segments of which rated high status children of both races 
above lox^r status children of both races across the scales. Th5.s behaxrior 
is in agreement x-jith results of previous analyses x^hich indicated that the 
liigh status children generally* exceeded the performance of la^ status children 
on both syntactic and functional measures of language. In no case did any 



group of b3ack teachers cousistentlj rate children of their oirn race above 
white children, although two segraents of white teachers (the positive 
segments of types 1 and 3) exlrLbited this kind of racial bias in rating white 
children above black children*. Additionally, tliere Tias a tyi^e of teacher. ' 
whose behavior could be labelled '*overcoiirpensation,” in the sense that she 
rated children whose periormance \jas actually low (low status children) 
above children whose perfomarce was actually high (high status children). 

In order to examine the final area of contrast among the teacher types— 
that of differences in the objective correlates of the subjective ratings 
assigned by the teacher type— a correlation analysis was performed. The 
correlation analysis X'jas performed separately for each teacher type. One 
question of major interest in this analysis was how tjell tne two-factor model 
found in previous analyses xrould hold up. The ansiijer to this question can be 
seen in Table 2, wliich siiows, for each teacher type, the tliree highest 
correlations betxTeen ratings on the family status and pronunciation standard- 
ness scales and objective characteristics of the children* s speech. As this 
table indicates, pronunciation deviations and pausal phenomena in the child *s 



speech are salient correlates of these ratings for all the teacher types. 

This finding bears out the earlier inteipretation that the teachers responded 
to the children’s speech in terms of the two gross diii.ensions of non-standard- 
ness -etlinicity and confidence-eagerness. The most salient objective measures 
found in the correlation analysis are directly related to those two gross 
diraensions of judgment. The subjective-objective correlations involving pro- 
nunciation deviations and pausal phenomena appear also to be fairly undiffer- 
entiated# That is, there are no clear cut correlations of pronunciation 



var'iablec x^ith the pronunciation scale or pausal variables with the confidence 



scale. jKather, it is more the case that every scale correlates significantly 
with most of these variables across the four teacher types. 
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Beyond tliis commonality response to pausal and pronunciation variables, the 
teacher types do differ in terms of the saliency of other t^^es of variables. 
The predo*.inantly white teacher t^-pes (l and 3) have hi^h correlations between 
their judgments and Si..ch qualitative variables as verb constructions, while the 
predoriiinantly black teacher types (2 and h) have high correlations beti-reen 
their judgments and such quantitative variables as total lords in the 
message* The difference in the degree of correlation of these variables 
suggests that there is one kind of teacher who is concerned primarily with 
details in a child’s speech.. She -might be characterized as being a kind of 
’’detail oriented" rater. On the other hand, there is a kind of teacher who 
is able to apprehend the totality of a child’ r perforraance — his willingness 
to participate in an interview situation, and his ability to become involved 
in a topic to the extent of having a great deal to say about it. This kind 
of teacher might be characterized as a "communication oriented" rater. The 
question arises here as to wiiy the white teachers seemed more likely to be 
detail oriented raters* One can on!Iy speculate, but it could be related t'^ 
the fact tliat so much of language education in the American school system is 
of a prescrip tionist nature. That is, what the child is taught in school is 
that there is a right iiaj to use language, and this ri^ht X'jay consists of 
usin^ certain details of syntax and vocabulary in prescribed lijays* The point 
at xdiich the white and black teachers dif'fer here is that the white teachers 
have never encountered anotiier language system which was of any importance 
to them, which contained its oi-m set of expectations for the right way to tallc. 
That is, the wiilte teachers, by virtue of being essentially monolingual, have 
alx^ays found their standards applicable. The black teachers, on the other 
han.d, are of necessity bi -cultural and bi-lingual, and so probably discovered 
long ago that the prescriptionist rules of good standard English did not 
appljr in many situations they encountered. lienee, they are more likely than 
wliite teachers to have dropped these rules for use of language details as 



viable bases for judgruent of people* 

The conclusions arising iroiu the results of this s tudy can be summarized 
by reference to the two questions wiiich the studj xjas designed to answer# 

1# To what eixtent can teachers be grouped together in terms of the 
comraonality of their altitudinal responses to ciiildren’s speech? On the 
basis of tliis study, it can be concluded that teachers can be grouped into 
four types on the basis of their attitudinal responses to children's speech# 

2# To xfliat extent can groups of teachers be contrasted and compared in 
terms of teacher characteristics, child characteristics, ratin^ scale charac- 
teristics, and selected characteristics of children’s ^eech? Three conclusions 
of tne present studjr' relate to t*iis question# First, the teacher types foxmd 
in this study are divided, both between and iriithin tjqDes, roughl;^^ along lines 
of teacher race# Second, the teacher types differ in kinds of judgments 
they riiake and in the accuracy of those judgments across different kinds of 
children and different semantic differential scales# Third, pronunciation 
deviations and pausal phenomena ai’e correlates of the subjective ratings for 
all teacher types, but teacher types differ, roughly along lines of race, in 
the correlations beixi^een subjective judgments and qualitative versus quanti- 
tative variables in tlie children’s speech# 

Given these results, wliat kinds of sug^,estioas can be made concerning 
teacher training? If our teachers are this different, and in many oases this 
inaccurate, in their reactions to children’s speech, somet'hing needs to be 
done# But rather tlian make specific curriculum suggestions — there are too many 
of those floating around now— I would prefer to make two statements advocating 
a change of direction. This is a change of dj.rection not aiming toward some 
overall abolition of present training, but rather a change in the direction 
of flexibility. Let us first of all make it clear to eveiy student xiio leaves 
our schools of education that lie talces with him a set of attitudes as well as 



a sat of instructionaX methods* Let us make it clear to him tnat these 
attitudes of liis will have as great an effect, if not greater, on his bility 
and effectiveness as a teacher as anything else he brings to the task* If 
we could do only one tiling for the future teachers in our schools, I would 
suggest tiiat we could serve tiiem best by making clear to them their oirin 
attitudes— toward the students in the imer-city school, or the rural school, 
and tOT-rard the language these students are likely to be using. I do not 
suggest that we can change these attitudes, although that would be commendable 
in mary cases. But I believe we would accoiii[)lish a great deal by simply 
making students axirare that they have them. l*hrther, I suggest that oup 
teachers X'jould be trained more effectively, and our students would be 
immeasurably benefitted, if we could get across one idea in addition; that 
language is not sometiiing you teach for an hour a day. It is a tool that 
you use, whether you want to talk about decimal fractions, poetry, or civil 
rights, or whether you want to tell Qokes in the corner at recess or narangue 
a croI^d in a demonstration. The tool is judged by hoif well it does what you 
vjant it to do, by hovT well it serves the purpose, not be some absolute standard 
of gramiiiKi tical detail. Let us recognize the fact that language is not some 
abstmction. It does not exist in a vacuum. It is functional. Shouldn*^ 
our standards for judging it be functional as well? If i^e could only get 
across tliese two ideas in our teacher training programs, we might not solve 
all our problems, but we would at least be able to talk about them together. 
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Variable Loadings by Factor 







Factor: I 
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III 


IV 


FACTOR I 


- 9 white teachers 










26W 




-.717 


.192 


-.003 


-.039 


25W 




-.684 


.195 


.023 


.169 






-.619 


.018 


. 147 ■ 


.190 


ll\i 




-.663 


-.099 


.104 


-o264 


low 




.248 


-.113 


-.025 


.134 


23W 




-.574 


-.032 


.266 


-.451 


12W 




.497 


.157 


.398 


-.355 


6W 




.487 


.391 


-.068 


-.402 


9W 




.483 


.361 


.410 


-.258 


FACTOR 1.1 


- 5 Negro, 5 white 


teachers 








17W 




] 

• 

o 

o 


-.514 


- . 106 


.040 


2W 




.171 


.707 


.013 


-.002 


IIK 




.179 


-.480 


-.051 


.022 


4N 




.103 


-.604 


. 112 


-.200 


5W 




.071 


.573 


-.264 


-.002 


7N 




.295 


-.605 


-.060 


-.246 


3W 




.092 


.526 


-.046 


-.328 


IN 




.302 


-.520 


-.091 


- . 193 


20W 




. 148 


-.251 


.076 


.237 


16K 




-.118 


- . 132 


-.103 


-.102 


FACTOR m 


- 3 Negro, 5 white 


teachers , 








1 

o 




.160 


-.006 


-.758 


- . 106 


29W 




.263 


-.071 


- . 664 


-.032 


32N 




.071 


. 184 


-.568 


.152 


13W 




.223 


.274 


.416 


.068 


22W 




- . 296 


-,038 


.347 


. 141 


33N 




-.361 


.208 


-.438 


. 294 


14W 




.432 


.246 


.474 


.332 


8N 




.165 


.464 


.466 


.437 


FACTOR IN 


- 4 Negro, 2 v?hite 


teachers 








21W 




-.040 


.039 


.101 


.489 


19N 




.061 


-.090 


. 119 


.590 


15N 




.068 


-.041 


.084 


-.270 


3 IN 




-.080 


.165 


- . 194 


.545 


18N 




-.290 


-.196 


.079 


.538 


28N 




-.134 


-.353 


.009 


-.403 


TOTAT: VAR. 


•• PKR FACTOR 


.1186 


. 1128 


.0879 


.0873 




- CTOIUT.ATIVE 


.1186 


.2314 ■ 


.3193 


.4066 


CCl-i. 


- PER FACTOR 


.2916 


.2774 


.2163 


.2147 




- CUMJjATJ.VE 


.2916 


.5691 


.7853 


1.0000 
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Tabic 2 

Three Highest Correlations Betv'een Objective Variables and 
Pronunciation Stanclardness and PaTnily Status Scales 





Type I 'j 


teachers 






Pronunciation 

Standardness 


• 


Faipily Status 


s 7 . Deviations 


-.448 


9 Deviations 


-.429 


Mstp Verb Deviations 


-.447 


Verb Constructions 


.363 


Silent Pauses 


-.444 


Main Verb Deviations 


-.338 




Type II ' 


teachers 




t, d Deviations 


- .486 


t, d Deviations 


-.434 


Silent Pauses 


-.486 


Silent Pauses 


-.429 


s, z Deviations 


-.466 


Intro . Inter -jec t ions 


.417 




Type III 


Teachers 


• 


Filled Pauses 


- . 454 


0 Deviations 


-.564 


Silent Pauses 


-.436 


Filled Pauses 


-.471 


tj_d Deviations 


-.428 


t, d Deviations 


-.457 




Type IV 


Teacln^rs^ 




Sj z Deviations 


-.562 


Silent Pauses 


-.411 


Main Verb Deviations 


-.519 


s, z Deviations 


-o395 


Silent pauses 


-.505 


t. d Deviations 


-.366 
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